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EDITORIALS 


those who will say they weren’t surprised at 
the size of the pea pack, but a couple of months 
ago it was nevertheless pretty hard to find anyone 
mentioning the pack in terms of a volume increase of 
27 percent over last year. A fellow with a flare for 
figures could spend hours and hours noting the changes 
that have taken place in the production of this impor- 
tant vegetable in only the past few years. The most 
striking change apparent at first glance is, of course, 
the swing to the 303 can. Starting but a few years 
ago in 1947 when 26 percent of the pack was canned in 
this size can, the percentage rose sharply to 42 percent 
in 1948, 52 percent in 1949 and a whopping 70 percent 
in 1950. Meanwhile, the No. 2 was losing its grip as 
it fell from 60 percent in 1947 to 32 percent in 1948, 
20 percent in 1949 and an unimportant 7% percent in 
1950. So far did the No. 2 drop in popularity that it 
was exceeded in number of cases by even the 8 ounce 
and the No. 10. The 8 ounce incidentally increased 
from 1 percent of the pack in 1947 to 8 percent in 1950. 
All of which is very interesting and no doubt marks 
an era in can size trends. But to us the most signifi- 
cant aspect of the 1950 pea pack is its quality. True, 
a high quality pack was freely predicted and mother 
nature who provided an overly cool June and early July 
had a part in that quality. But anytime a group of 
canners produces 60 percent of a 30 million case pack 
of a commodity in the fancy grade, a!l concerned are 
entitled to the highest praise. Once before, in 1948, 
canners produced a pea pack that graded 60 percent 
(61.5 percent in fact) but that year the pack amounted 
to but slightly over 23 million cases. Let’s look at the 
recor’ again. Starting with 1945 the percentage of 
fancics in successive years amounted to 32.5 percent, 
40 percent, 57.5 percent, 61.5 percent, 55 percent and 
60 pe-cent. That kind of progress is indeed worthy 
of emulation. Congratulations to the pea canning 
indus'ry. That’s the finest merchandising tool that 
could ver be devised. 


MW\"erese CUM LAUDE—To be sure there’ll be 


GO°D MOVE—In many respects calling back the 
Civilis » buyers to purchase canned foods for the Armed 
Force: is like closing the barn door after the horse has 
escape |. Till now, the Army has made a pretty mess 
of thi: 2s on 1951 requirements. Not only is the Corps 
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far from attaining its requirements goal but the cost 
of what has been obtained has been far greater than it 
had need be. And that statement is made without 
intending personal criticism. The fault lies in an 
inflexible unbending system aggravated by a labor law 
and department with the same impersonal and objec- 
tionable characteristics. It’s going to be a big job to 
coax the horse back to the corral but it’s been done 
before and by these same civilian buyers who know and 
speak the canners language. It’s hardly necessary for 
this column to urge readers to cooperate for that is a 
foregone conclusion. 


CONFUSIN’ — Science has given the people of 
America some mighty wonderful things. All about us 
are constant, ever present reminders of the many con- 
tributions of the scientific era. But as we progress 
along this wondrous path of attainment, it sometimes 
appears, to the average individual at least, that we 
seem to be slipping backwards. Many a garden enthusi- 
ast for instance, has lost interest when he found that 
apparently the more he sprayed and dusted the more 
it became necessary. It is undoubtedly unscientific but 
forgiveably natural to wonder if the spray or dust 
doesn’t kill off some mighty good bugs along with the 
bad. 

It’s refreshing then, even if it does add to the con- 
fusion to be told by a scientific man that such deadly 
enemies to the agriculturist as ragweed and lamb’s 
quarter may eventually prove a source of pride to the 
land owner. Yep, we said ragweed and lamb’s quar- 
ter. Dr. Firman E. Bear, noted soils expert of Rutgers 
University says, “there is reason to believe that many 
weeds make highly important contributions in mobiliz- 
ing minor elements in the soil’. 

For example, ragweed and lamb’s quarter, two com- 
mon weeds, are excellent accumulators of zine. Dr. 
Bear holds that they might be deliberately grown for 
the purpose of restoring that element to a zinc-defi- 
cient soil. If you’re allergic to ragweed and have 
started to sneeze at the very thought, Dr. Bear, thank 
heaven, is far from ready to recommend wholesale 
sowing of ragweed seeds. But there is a need, he said, 
not only for getting more organic matter into the soil, 
but a variety of kinds of organic material. Certain 
weeds may provide this variety. 
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1950 Crops for Processing About Average 


The prospective 1950 production of 9 
important truck crops for commercial 
processing is estimated at 4.79 million 
tons, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reported October 10. This figure, 
based on October 1 conditions, is 3 per- 
cent less than the 4.94 million tons har- 
vested in 1949 but is the same as the 
10-year average production. 


The indicated 1950 production is above 
last year for snap beans, beets for can- 
ning, cabbage for sauerkraut (contract 
only), green peas, pimientos, and toma- 
toes. Prospects are below last year for 
green lima beans, sweet corn, and spin- 
ach (winter and spring crops only). 
Prospective 1950 production is above the 
1939-48 average for all of these crops 
except sweet corn and tomatoes. 


These 9 crops account, on the average, 
for 92 percent of the total tonnage of the 
eleven truck crops for processing which 
are estimated by the Bureau. The items 
not included in these October 1 process- 
ing estimates are: asparagus, cucumbers 
for pickles, open-market purchases of 
cabbage for sauerkraut, and the fall 
crop of spinach for processing and green 
and wax beans. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics summary for the 
various crops follows: 


GREEN LIMA BEANS FOR PRO- 
CESSING—The October 1 indicated 1950 
production of 72,600 tons of green lima 
beans for canning and freezing is about 
17 percent less than the record large 
1949 production of 87,170 tons but 85 
percent above the 1939-48 average of 
39,270 tons. 


The October 1 indicated yield is 1,587 
pounds per acre. This compares with 
1,665 pounds obtained last year and an 
average of 1,211 pounds for the preced- 
ing 10-year period. In Delaware, Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, yields in some 
of the late fields failed to come up to 
earlier expectations, but in most of the 
other important States the crop was 
turning out better than was expected 
on September 1. 


BEETS FOR CANNING—The Octo- 
ber 1 indicated 1950 production of beets 
for canning is 165,890 tons. This pros- 
pective tonnage is about 12 percent more 
than the 1949 production of 147,640 tons 
and 40 percent above the 1939-48 average 
of 118,620 tons. 


The October 1 indicated yield is 8.69 
tons. This compares with 8.23 tons 
obtained last year and an average of 7.63 
tons for the preceding 10-year period. 
Yield prospects improved during Sep- 
tember in New York, Michigan and Wis- 
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consin where weather was suitable for 
sizing the crop. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—The indi- 
cated production of cabbage for sauer- 
kraut, grown under contract to packers or 
on land owned or leased by them, is 126,- 
300 tons, according to the Bureau. This 
estimate, based on October 1 conditions 
is 18,800 tons more than was indicated 
on September 1. The contract produc- 
tion now in prospect is about 52 percent 
larger than was obtained in 1949 and 59 
percent above the 1939-48 average. 


No information is available at this 
date concerning the tonnage of cabbage 
that may be purchased on the open mar- 
ket in 1950 for manufacture into kraut. 
An estimate of such purchases will be 
made in December. Last year, however, 
86,200 tons or about 51 percent of the 
169,400 tons utilized by kraut packers, 
was purchased on the open market. Dur- 
ing the 1939-48 period, an average of 
170,800 tons were made into kraut, of 
which 91,410 tons or about 54 percent 
were open-market purchases. 


Total supplies available for fresh mar- 
ket and sauerkraut in the summer and 
early fall domestic producing areas, 
which provide most of the cabbage for 
kraut manufacture, are expected to total 
661,700 tons. This is 31 percent larger 
than the 505,200 tons produced in these 
areas in 1949 and compares with the 
10-year average of 504,500 tons. Acre- 
age under contract to kraut processors 
in these areas is expected to produce 
120,100 tons this year compared with 
73,100 tons from contract acreage in 
these areas in 1949. This leaves an indi- 
cated 541,600 tons from the summer and 
early fall domestic crops available for 
fresh market and for open-market pur- 
chases by kraut packers compared with 
432,100 tons last year. 


SWEET CORN FOR PROCESSING 
—The 1950 production of sweet corn for 
commercial processing is estimated at 
986,700 tons. This October 1 indicated 
tonnage for canning and freezing is 4 
percent more than that estimated from 
September 1 conditions, but 30 percent 
less than the 1,404,800 tons harvested in 
1949 and 8 percent below the 10-year 
average crop of 1,075,200 tons. 


The indicated 1950 average yield per 
acre is 2.83 tons compared with 3.07 tons 
in 1949 and a 1939-48 average of 2.43 
tons. Yields per acre this year are aver- 
age or above for all important producing 
States except Wisconsin, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Virginia. In 
Wisconsin the crop was damaged by 
frosts. 
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GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING— 
A total of 426,910 tons of green peas foy 
canning, freezing and other processing 
was obtained in 1950. Production this 
year is about 23 percent more than the 
revised 1949 production of 348,210 tons 
and 10 percent above the 10-year aver- 
age of 387,550 tons. 


The revised estimate of acreage 
planted in 1950 is 432,280 acres. The pre- 
liminary estimate of acreage harvested 
is 413,880 acres. 


The 1950 estimated yield of 2,063 
pounds of shelled peas compares with 
1,795 pounds obtained last year and an 
average of 1,917 pounds for the preced- 
ing 10-year period. The yield obtained 
per acre this year has not been exceeded 
since 1946. 


The 1950 production of green peas for 
freezing is estimated at 95,920 tons. The 
1950 production of green peas for can- 
ning or other processing is estimated at 
330,990 tons. In 1949, an _ estimated 
74,930 tons of green peas were used for 
freezing and 273,280 tons were canned 
or used for other processing. 


PIMIENTOS FOR PROCESSING—A 
record production of 37,200 tons of 
pimientos for processing in Georgia was 
indicated on October 1. This indicated 
1950 production exceeds the 23,770 tons 
harvested in 1949 by 56 percent and is 
nearly 3 times the 10-year average of 
12,910 tons. 


The October 1 indicated yield is 1.20 
tons per acre. This compares with .97 
tons obtained in 1949 and the 10-year 
average of 1.06 tons. Harvesting was 
nearly finished in southern Georgia but 
was still quite active in the northern 
part of the State on October 1. 


TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING— 
October 1 reports from tomato processors 
indicate a 1950 production of 2,(58,500 
tons. This is 1 percent more than was 
indicated by conditions a month ago and 
5 percent more than was harvested in 
1949, but is 6 percent less than the 10- 
year average production. 


The October 1 indicated acreaye yield 
per acre is 7.18 tons compared with 7.25 
tons harvested in 1949 and the 1939-48 
average of 5.72 tons. Blight was a ser . 
ous menace to the crop in the Ozarks and 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, and_ several 
other important mid-western tomato pro 
ducing area. In the area from New Jel 
sey southward to Virginia, the late 
crop showed some improvement during 
September. 
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A Los Angeles Sportsman up for the 
annual salmon run weighs in his catch. 


While the fishing widow is not so well 
known as her more celebrated counter- 
part, the golf widow, it is nevertheless 
a fact that, in certain parts of the coun- 
try she is every inch a widow. Partially 
consoled in knowing that, once in a while, 
at least, the trip means “fish on the 
table”, her disgust is revived by the 
scaling and cleaning process necessary 
before they’re ready for the pan. True 
it is, a case of salmon or of tuna, or other 
canned fish, is hardly a suitable decora- 
tion for the wall of a study, but because 
it constitutes a very delightful and use- 
ful peace offering, Phil Thurmond’s 
Sportsmen’s Cannery at Berkeley, Cali- 
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Sixteen bladed guillotine knife where fish are 
cut into steaks for hand packing into cans. 
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Fillets of salmon on hangers, chunks on 
trays. 


Sportsmen's Cannery Cans 


fornia, is assured of success from the 
start. 


One of two of its kind in the State of 
California, the cannery, as the name 
implies, processes the catch of sportsmen. 
It is located on the road leading from the 
docks where party fishing boats are 
moored, and also very near the main 
trunk freeway along the East Shore of 
San Francisco Bay, along which return- 
ing fishermen travel after fishing for 
striped bass in upper reaches of the bay, 
and in the Sacramento River delta. “Just 
now our big worry is to make the can- 
nery into an all-year business”, says 
owner and operator Phil Thurmond. 
Starting in eary summer and running 
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Some like ’em canned which show fisher- 
man’s name. Smoke fish cello wrapped 
at right. 


Your Catch 


through September, salmon are taken 
by the sportsmen on light tackle just out- 
side the Golden Gate. During October 
and November the Sacramento serves as 
spawning grounds and thousands of sal- 
mon are taken there. In October the 
striped bass run becomes heavy in the 
Carquinez Straits portion of the bay. 
Later they move up into the Delta. Crabs 
follow and shortly thereafter come shad, 
followed by spring salmon. 


OPERATION 


The Sportsmen’s Cannery is a hand 
packing operation. After the fish are 
cleaned, headed, finned and scaled, they 
are chopped into steaks on a 16 bladed 


The sealed cans go into the retort for processing. 
Closing machine is shown in the background, 
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gang knife, or guillotine; carried on 
trays to the packer who cuts and packs 
them neatly into %-pound flat tins. 
“We try to make a ‘pretty’ pack, because 
looks or appearance seems to mean so 
much to people”, advises Mr. Thurmond, 
“particularly when it is their own fish. 
We have a vacuum closing machine 
because an exhaust box would spoil the 
color. Our vertical steam retort is equip- 
ped with full automatic controls with 
water cooling.” 

A 12 h.p. Seotch type boiler produces 
more than enough steam for the cannery 
so the company plans to install a crab 
cooker to help use up surplus steam. 
Prawns and shrimp are also steamed for 
sale over the counter. 


SPECIES 


A lucky angler, according to Mr. Thur- 
mond, can collect a lot of canned fish in 
a hurry. To illustrate he explains that 
there is a two-thirds recovery from 
round or uncleaned salmon so that 40 
pounds of raw, uncleaned salmon would 
yield about 55 half pound cans—over a 
case. Incidentally, all canning is done in 
the half pound cans. 

Although albacore tuna are abundant 
about 40 miles West of the Farallone 
Islands, just off San Francisco, the sport 
fishermen don’t go after them because of 
the expense involved. However, boats 
go for albacore occasionaly on days when 
they are not chartered for salmon 
parties. 


The method of canning tuna differs 
from the standard process. There is no 
precooking nor added vegetable oils. The 
raw fish is skinned and butchered. The 
black meat is cut from the fillets. The 
raw meat is packed into the cans and 
only salt is added. After a proper inter- 
val in storage the resultant product is, 
in the opinion of Mr. Thurmond, “far 
superior to any commercial brand of tuna 
on the market”. Sportsmen are in the 
habit of buying tuna at the dock from 
the boatmen and then bringing them to 
the factory for canning. That sure beats 
shoppng at the fish market, and what’s 
more, a knowing wife or friend can’t say 
it isn’t fresh caught. 

In California striped bass is purely a 
game fish. Under strict protection, they 
grow to 20 or 30 pounds. Until Mr. Thur- 
mond came on the scene they have been 
eaten only fresh or smoked. After con- 
siderable experimentation at the can- 
nery, a method of canning with spices 
has been worked out, that results in a 
delicious product. The flesh cooks into a 
firm texture and the large bones are 
softened after 90 minutes at 11 pounds 
pressure in the retort. The multi-boned 
shad too, are made much more edible 
by the process. 


SMOKING 


Since it was the custom of sportsmen 
to have their fish smoked before the can- 
nery came to Berkeley in August, the 
company fell heir to a thriving business 
in smoking. Having learned how to 
smoke salmon from the Hoopa Indians 
on the Klamath River in Northern Cali- 


fornia, the new arrivals felt right at 
home and their Indian style of smoking 
has met an enthusiastic reception. An- 
other of their specialties is canned 
smoked salmon called “Kippered Canned 
Salmon”. 

_“We have found this business very 
interesting, but also very arduous and 
not likely to produce many millionaires” 
concludes Mr. Thurmond philosophically. 


TEXAS SHRIMP FISHERIES UNITE 


When they do something in Texas, you 
can bet it’s always big and different. 
If you don’t believe that, ask any Texan. 
Last week the shrimp fisheries of Texas 
proudly announced the formation of the 
Texas Shrimp Association. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President—Mr. 
John A. Mehos, Liberty Fish & Oyster 
Company, Galveston, Texas; 1st Vice- 
President—Mr. J. R. Clegg, J. R. Clegg 
Shrimp Company, Port Lavaca, Texas; 
2nd Vice-President—Mr. N. F. Jackson, 
Jackson Seafood Company, Rockport, 
Texas; 3rd Vice-President—Mr. W. E. 
Kenon, Kenon Seafood Company, Browns- 
ville, Texas; and Secretary-Treasurer— 
Mr. John J. Faubion, First State Bank, 
Port Lavaca, Texas. 


Here’s the story as it was given to the 
Canning Trade by Mr. John A. Mehos, 
president of the newly formed association. 

“For many years the shrimp fisheries 

of Texas and other states have expressed 
a desire for the formation of a committee 
or an association. Some type of organ- 
ization is essential in view of the ever 
increasing production problems and con- 
sumption of shrimp. The Texas Shrimp 
Association will not only give opportun- 
ity for the various members to meet and 
discuss problems of mutual interest, but 
will go even a step farther. It will set 
up: 
(1) Quality Control Committees, made 
up of selected technicians and men from 
the ranks of the association, whose job 
it will be to set up rules and regulations 
for the members of our association to 
follow in processing shrimp, from the 
boat level to the packing and freezing 
plant. This assures the buyers of shrimp 
that Texas shrimp is produced under 
strict supervision and the quality con- 
trolled throughout. 

(2) Publicity and Advertising to 
acquaint the buyer of shrimp with the 
advantages of purchasing Blue Ribbon 
Quality Texas Shrimp. To assist the fish 
industry in general and especially the 
shrimp fisheries of Texas by increasing 
the annual consumption of shrimp 
through the media of advertising. 

(3) Conservation is another important 
phase in the work of the association. In 
this respect the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service has already volunteered 
assistance. 

We are furtunate in receiving the 
excellent cooperation of the National 
Fisheries Institute, the National Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Warehouses, the 
Refrigeration Research Foundation, and 
the expert counsel of such men as Karl 
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Enwoldsen, Larry Strassburger, Texas 
University Professor O. B. Williams and 
many others. 

It has been very gratifying to observe 
the excellent spirit of cooperation that 
exists between the members. Since this 
is a voluntary program, it is a tribute 
to free enterprise that all but a very 
small number have already signed up. 
The association will have no jurisdiction 
whatever over matters related to the 
price of shrimp, and the officers or other 
committees or members are not author- 
ized or empowered in any way to repre- 
sent the association in such matters. 


MAINE SARDINE INDUSTRY 
PLANS ADVERTISING 


At a meeting with Governor Frederick 
G. Payne this week, leaders of the Maine 
Sardine Industry discussed plans looking 
to a national merchandising and adver- 
tising program to widen markets and 
increase the sale of their product. 

Following the conference with the 
Governor, announcement was made that 
legislation in the form of an industry 
tax on every case of Maine sardines 
packed will be asked of the State Legis- 
lature when it convenes in January. 


On October ist the Maine Sardine 
Packers Association retained the services 
of the New York and Detroit advertising 
firm, Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Inc., who will serve as merchandising 
and advertising counsel to the industry. 
This agency also serves the State of 
Maine potato industry in like capacity 
and other agricultural, seafood and can- 
ned food products of Maine. 


The agency and a special merchandis- 
ing and advertising committee of the 
sardine industry will work closely with 
State Departments including the Maine 
Development Commission, Maine Depart- 
ment of Sea & Shore Fisheries and the 
Maine Department of Agriculture. 


The membership of the merchandising 
and advertising committee consists of 
Chairman, Glenn A. Lawrence of Bel- 
fast Canning Co., Belfast; Carroll Pea- 
cock of R. J. Peacock Canning Corp., 
Lubec; Frank A. Pike, Seaboard Packing 
Co., Lubec; Arnold Vogl, Riviera Pack- 
ing Corp., Eastport; and James Aber- 
nethy, Sunset Packing Co., West Pem- 
broke, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Association, along with M. B. Pike of the 
Holmes Packing Co., Eastport, who 1s 
President and who will serve as honor- 
ary member of this committee. 


Upwards of 85 percent of the tonnage 
represented by the industry are !acking 
this new tax legislation which will be 
presented early in the year when the 
Maine Legislature convenes. 


The present plans are the culmination 
of several years of intensive study of the 
market for State of Maine Sardines, 4 
carried on by the Maine Development 
Commission and its agency, Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 
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NUTRITIONAL DATA BOOK 


The 18th edition of the Nutritional 
Datx Book, compiled and issued by the 
H. J. Heinz Company as a complimen- 
tary booklet for physicians and medical 
schools, is now off the press. This refer- 
ence book, first known as_ nutritional 
charts, was introduced by Heinz in 1934 
to place in convenient form the basic 
principals and facts of nutrition. Since 
that time more than 700,000 copies have 
been printed in 13 editions, each of which 
was thoroughly modernized by the addi- 
tion of new research findings. Besides 
the medical profession the book has like- 
wise proved useful to dentists, nutrition- 
ists, dieticians and public health workers. 
Published under the direction of the 
Heinz Nutritional Research Division at 
Mellon Institute and the scientific staff 
of the H. J. Heinz Company, the book 
is available for professional use through 
the company’s office at Pittsburgh. 


LARGEST SINGLE BELT 


The largest conveyor belt ever built 
and shipped in a single roll was recently 
completed in the new $5,000,000 belt 
plant of The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

First major product built in the new 
plant, the roll of belt weighs 45,000 
pounds, is 48 inches wide and 15 feet 
high. 

Designed by B. F. Goodrich engineers 
for the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, the 
belt will be used to bring ore from ship 
to shore at the railroad’s new dock in 
Baltimore, Md. 


BACHELDER LEAVES LADOGA 


H. K. Bachelder, who for a number of 
years has served as President of the 
Ladoga Canning Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has disposed of his interests and 
will no longer manage the affairs of the 
company. He will, however, serve in an 
advisory capacity until the first of the 
year, 

Mr. Bachelder has been active in both 
State and National Association work, 
and has served as Director and Presi- 
dent ./ the Indiana Canners Association, 


and on various committees of the 
Natio: al Association. 
D. ©. Wharton, long connected with 


Ladog :, is assuming active charge of the 
busines. 


MAINE DATES 


Sec: tary F. Webster Browne has 
annou:.ced that the Annual Meeting of 
the M ine Canners Association will be 
held a the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, 
Maine. on December 4. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


QMC NAMES FIELD BUYERS 


Ben A. Fowler of Goshen, Indiana and 
Edwin J. Bendtschneider of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, are two of the four field buy- 
ers to be named by the Chicago Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office, and who are 
now in the field. The Chicago office will 
name the other two buyers within the 
near future. Although no field buying 
offices are being established, it is ex- 
pected that the buyers will make contact 
with the canners in their respective home 
areas. 


O’NEIL IN COMSTOCK POST 


H. J. Torrey, Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales of the Comstock Canning Cor- 
poration, Newark, New York, announced 
this week that Dave O’Neil, for over a 
quarter of a century associated with the 
sales department of Snider Packing Cor- 
poration, and later with the Birds Eye- 
Snider Division of General Foods Cor- 
poration, has been appointed Divisional 
Sales Representative for the Mid-west 
territory. 


NEW KRAUT PACKER MEMBERS 


Norway Canning Association, Norway, 
Michigan, and Richter & Frey of Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin, have been admitted 
to membership in the National Kraut 
Packers Association, Martin Meeter, 
President of the Association has an- 
nounced. Members of NKPA produce 


approximately 80 percent of all the 


kraut packed in the United States, Mr. 
Meeter reports. 


BRACHLE RETURNS TO 
CONTINENTAL 


Paul Brachle, for the past few years 
associated with Searle Brokerage Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, has returned to the 
Continental Can Company, with which 


_ he was formerly associated in the New 


York office. He is presently located in 
the Sales Department of the Chicago 
office. 


CANCO COMPLETES MILK 
CONTAINER PLANT 


American Can Company has completed 
its new paper milk container plant in 
Halethorpe on the Southwest outskirts 
of Baltimore. The new plant will have 
an annual capacity of 250 million fibre 
containers, and which will supply milk 
producers along the Eastern Seaboard 
as far South as Florida, and as far West 
as Tennessee. The plant will employ 
about 250 workers. 
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GREETINGS FROM THE SOUTH 


There may be more active Diamond 
Member Old Guarders than Frank Lang- 
senkamp but if there are we don’t know 
who they might be. Frank is always 
present at all State conventions and, of 
course, the National, and always on tap 
to tell of and explain Langsenkamp 
equipment. This fall he will have some 
new tales to tell, for a post card received 
from him this week from Santiago, Chile, 
tells of his trip around the Horn in com- 
pany with Mrs. Langsenkamp. He says 
he is spending a week at the Lakes and 
will return up the East Coast, arriving 
in Miami on November 6. He is flying 
all the way, and over some very high 
mountains, he claims. 


CONFERENCE ON 
TOMATO COLOR STUDIES 


A special conference to explore fully 
the possibilities of using objective meth- 
ods for measurement of color of raw 
tomatoes will be held at National Can- 
ners Association’s headquarters in Wash- 
ington on November 17. Results of the 
experiments carried on in New Jersey 
this past season (see TCT 9/18/50 p. 10) 
were quite favorable and will be pre- 
sented at the conference along with 
results from other areas. 


The information obtained is expected 
to be of interest to both large and small 
concerns, packing both tomato products 
and whole tomatoes, especially to their 
technical staffs. 


SEEDBURO APPOINTS MURRAY 


William Murray, formerly associated 
with Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, and 
with Sessions Engineering Company as 
business consultant, has been appointed 
Assistant to the President of the Seed- 
buro Equipment Company, Chicago, with 
duties dealing with problems concerning 
the company’s growth, since the intro- 
duction of the new Steinlite Liquid Cell 
and other developments in moisture test- 
ing equipment. 


OLIVE MARKETING ORDER 
AMENDED 


An amended marketing order for Cali- 
fornia canned olives and green olives has 
been prepared and has been placed in the 
hands of growers and processors . for 
approval. The amended order continues 
the sales promotion and advertising pro- 
gram and all the machinery of the pres- 
ent order but extends its life to June 30, 
1955, provides for separate assessments 
for ripe olives and green olives and 
makes for more stringent regulations of 
the minimum sizes for canning olives. 
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DEFENSE ORDERS TO BE RATED 
FOR PRIORITY 


Quartermaster Corps purchasing in- 
stallations are authorized to apply prior- 
ity ratings in certain existing and future 
contracts for supply of Quartermaster 
items, they have been advised by Major 
General Herman Feldman, The Quarter- 
master General. 


Special “DO” (Defense Order) sym- 
bols have been assigned to various items 
of Quartermaster supply under authority 
of National Production Authority Regu- 
lation No. 2, dated October 3, and this 
rating may be assigned to contracts by 
The Quartermaster purchasing agencies. 


Use of the “DO” symbol under the 
priority system will be of value, Quarter- 
master Purchasing Officers pointed out, 
in permitting contractors holding con- 
tracts so designated to obtain raw 
materials and components necessary in 
fabricating the items of Quartermaster 
procurement. 


Under the directive from The Quarter- 
master General, Quartermaster Purchas- 
ing Offices are authorized to use the fol- 
lowing certification on contracts and 
orders: “By authority of the National 
Production Authority, rating “DO” (two- 
digit program code) is issigned to the 
deliveries on this purchase order or con- 
tract.” This certification shall be authen- 
ticated with the signature of an author- 
ized official of the Department of the 
Army. 


The use of the authority is delegated 
to The Quartermaster General and is 
subject to such conditions as may be 
imposed by the National Production 
Authority, and/or the Munitions Board, 
and/or the Department of the Army on 
use, records and reports. 


The authority is not to be used to rate 
direct procurement of contractors pur- 
chase of construction equipment for use 
on construction in the zone of the in- 
terior; civilian type items for resale in 
post exchanges and ships stores; pur- 
chases from exclusively retail establish- 
ments, except in emergency situations 
and only for small amounts to prevent 
imminent stoppage; or procurement of 
any of the following items: commercial 
office equipment and supplies, flags, bunt- 
ing, flagstaffs, pennants, insignia and 

- medals, vending machines, portable 
household fans, commercial type luggage, 
barber chairs, card tables, books, maps 
and periodicals, brooms and mops for 
household use, and domestic type dish- 
washing machinery. 


Quartermaster purchasing agencies to 
whose commanding officers the authoriza- 
tion to apply priority ratings has been 
delegated include the New York Quarter- 
master Procurement Agency, Oakland 
Quartermaster Procurement Agency, Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot, Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot, Jeffersonville 
Quartermaster Depot, Columbus General 
Depot, and other installations with a 
purchasing mission. 


FISH PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
TO INTERIOR 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has delegated to Secretary of 
Interior certain authority under Defense 
Production Act relating to production of 
fishery commodities and products. Cer- 
tain priority, allocation, claimant, requi- 
sitioning and other functions as related 
to fish production are delegated under 
the order. In general, the delegation 
enables the Secretary of Interior to 
encourage production of fishery commodi- 
ties to fulfill requirements for military, 
essential civilian, and foreign needs as 
may be determined by Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Claimant and_ requisitioning 
functions, if used, will be coordinated 
between the two Departments. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture retains responsi- 
bility for tin container supply and 
materials and facilities used in common 
for processing fish and other foods, and 
for any fish procurement and distribu- 
tion actions which might be necessary. 


SOME LATE CROP REPORTS 


WATERLOO, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1950—Red 
Beets: Our acreage is about the same as 
last year. Yield per acre will average 
greater than last year due to a greater 
percent of large beets or beets over 2% 
inches. 


Red Cabbage: Acreage is about 50 
acres less than last year. Yield is about 
the same as last year. Some growers will 
average 20 tons per acre, while others 
will average 5 to 10 tons per acre. 


SPRINGBROOK, ORE., Oct. 10, 1950 — 
Fruit: All fruit crops, except apples, 
here in the Northwest were hurt by very 
cold weather last winter. There was 
some variation in the degree of injury 
in various locations. Strawberry acre- 
age was about the same as in 1949, but 
the yield was down by 25 percent. Goose- 
berries had a fairly normal crop. Young- 
berries, boysenberries, loganberries and 
blackberries were badly winter killed 
and did not have over 30 percent of the 
1949 tonnage. Sweet cherries, both light 
and black, were about 80 percent of the 
1949 crop. However, canning was light 
with at least 65 percent of the crop going 
to barreled cherries in SO? brine. 
Peaches were a very short crop. The 
fresh market took all the tonnage at 
prices the canner could not afford to pay. 
We do not know of a packer who canned 
freestone peaches in the Northwest this 
season. The prune crop was about 30 
percent of the 1949 yield, which means 
all canned and frozen packs are much less 
than 1949. The Willamette Valley pear 
crop was about 35 percent of last year. 
Other sections in the Northwest were 
better, with a probable average of 75 
percent of a normal crop. Our overall 
pack will not be over 40 percent of the 
tonnage we processed in 1949. 


STAYTON, ORE., Oct. 10, 1950—Green 
Beans: Same acreage as 1949; 90 per- 
cent yield. 
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THE 1950 PACK OF 
FROZEN GREEN PEAS 


The 1950 pack of frozen green peas 

totaled 154,448,216 pounds, according to 
a preliminary report compiled by the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. After declining for three con- 
secutive years, this pack jumped to a 
new record high in the current year. The 
1950 pack was approximately 36 percent 
greater than production last year. The 
previous production peak was reached in 
1946, when the frozen green pea pack 
totaled 140,602,919 pounds. 
' Big pack gains were reported for 1950 
both in the West and in the East and 
South, while production declined in the 
Midwest. 


Major increases were indicated for re- 
tail sizes and for bulk sizes of over 10 


' pounds, mostly 30 and 50 pounds sizes, 


While small institutional sizes also in- 
creased somewhat, these gains were 
much smaller than those reported for the 
other container sizes. 


FROZEN VEGETABLE STOCKS 


The cold storage report of the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture, Production 
and Marketing Administration released 
October 16, indicates that the September 
30 holdings of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables are considerably larger than the 
same date last year. Seasonal increases 
in storage holdings of frozen blackber- 
ries, blueberries grapes, peaches, plums 
and prunes more than countered net 
withdrawals of other frozen fruit items. 
During September, total frozen fruit 
holdings increased by 5 million pounds 
which was two-thirds less than the in- 
crease in frozen fruit holdings. Never- 
theless, total holdings of 467 million 
pounds exceeded by 111 million pounds 
last year’s stocks and by 70 million 
pounds the average September 30 inven- 
tories. Frozen vegetables on the other 
hand, increased by greater than average 
amounts during september. Almost 435 
million pounds were in storage at the 
end of last month which was an all-time 
record high and compared to 368,552,000 
lbs. same date in 1949. Except for green 
peas and spinach, holdings of all of the 
other frozen vegetable items were greater 
than a month earlier. The net increase 
reported during September amounted to 
73 million pounds. This was twice the 
average increase for this time o! year 
and almost 40 percent greater than the 
net into-storage movement this tine last 
year. Frozen lima beans and swect corn 
largely accounted for the net incrvase in 
storage holdings. The latter increas 
by 27 million pounds, the former by 36 
million pounds. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE REPORT 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company; 
Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., reports net sales 
of $14,585,612 for the period ended 
August 31, the first quarter of the com 
pany’s fiscal year. 


October 23, 1950 
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NEW UNICEL CAR MAKES 
PARK AVENUE DEBUT 


Pr ssed Steel Car Company this week 
(Oct.ber 16) unveiled its new Unicel 
comb nation refrigerator-box car before 
an audience of top industry, government 
and railroad officials. The new car con- 
structed of a relatively new material 
(called “cellular laminates”) along revo- 
lutionary engineering principles, is the 
yesult of several years’ secret research 
and experimentation by the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. Tests completed just prior 
to the premiere showing (in the private 
railroad siding beneath New York’s 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria) proved the new 
car stronger than a conventional steel 
freight car. The new car will save 20 
tons of vital steel in its construction, and 
although much lighter to pull when it’s 
empty, it carries a bigger payload when 
it’s full. 


Construction: made of cellular lami- 
nated super-strength plywood (1), molded 
and pressed under tremendous electronic 
energy into a_ single unit structure, 
lighter yet stronger than steel in this 
usage. Unique “cold wall” is similar to 
the most up-to-date household refrigera- 
tor. Frigidaire mechanical refrigerating 
unit (2) is powered by Diesel fuel en- 
route (3), by electricity at sidings and 
warehouses. 


Damage-reducing features: new, spe- 
cially developed Uni-strapping braces 
and fastens lading more securely to per- 
manent, built-in tie-downs (4). Less 
shifting prevents damage. Another key 
feature of Unicel, the Unisorb Floating 
Draft Sill (5) has an important shock- 
absorbing and damage-reducing function. 
A rubber sleeve mounted to the car’s end- 
couplers cushions and absorbs’ road 
shocks reducing them until they can be 
passed without harm into the body. 


Sanitary Features: hinged steel floor 
racks make cleaning easier. Sanitary in- 
terior with rounded corners (6) and 
smooth, flush interior door and floor con- 


struction (7) cannot pick up dirt as 
easily, can be washed down faster, 
better. 


NEW COMPANY TO MARKET 
STAINLESS TANKS 


Formition of Stainless Products Cor- 


poratio.. a New York corporation, to 
market ‘inks of stainless steel and allied 
metals .n a worldwide basis was an- 
nounced’ ‘oday. 


E. S. ileinsohn, president of Stainless 
Product. Corporation, Portersville, (But- 


ler Cou: y), Pennsylvania, formerly the 
Stainle: Welding and Manufacturing 
Compan said the new sales company 
will sell nd service the entire production 
of his f tory. 

John | Allen of Belding, Michigan, is 
Presiden. of the new sales company, G. 
Fred Co vin of New York is vice-presi- 
lent anc A. C. Colvin, also of New York, 
gener 


manager. All three formerly 
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were executives and Allen and A. C. Col- 
vin were also directors of Metal Glass 
Products Company of Michigan. 


Headquarters, showroom, export and 
eastern region offices of Stainless Prod- 
ucts Corporation have been opened in the 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. Midwest regional offices 
are in Detroit. District offices are located 
in Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. Still others will 
be opened in Boston, Buffalo, Atlanta, 
Dallas, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver 
and Los Angeles. Exclusive sales agen- 
cies are being established in principal 
world business centers. 


Present production of Stainless Prod- 
ucts includes tanks from 30 to 20,000 
gallons, liquid and bulk transportation 
and dairy tanks, single shell and jack- 
eted tanks, pressure vessels and auxili- 
ary equipment. Long established in the 
dairy industry, the manufacturer now 
also is producing stainless steel, monel, 
inconel, aluminum and other alloy prod- 
ucts for more than 35 industries, includ- 
ing Canning and Preserving. 


TIME EXTENDED TO FILE 
AREA OF PRODUCTION DATA 


The Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor has announced that the time for 
filling comments and_ proposals for 
changes in the present definitions of the 
term “Area of Production” has been ex- 
tended from October 10 to October 25. 
All suggestions should be addressed to 
William R. McComb, Administrator, 
Wage and Hour Public Contract Divi- 
sion, Department of Labor Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. To the extent pos- 
sible, the proposal should be accompanied 
by supporting information including a 
statement indicating the results which 
would be obtained if the changes were 
incorporated in the regulations. 


October 23, 1950 


NEW EDITION OF 
“FOOD” READY 


“New Methods Click at I.0.A. Foods” 
—the processing story of honey, fruit 
spreads, vinegar and beverages in one 
of the nation’s leading food plants—is 
an important feature of the new issue of 
“Food”, published by Mojonnier Bros. 
Co. as a service to food processors. 
“Byrd, House of Quality”, the little 
known story of Virginia Senator Harry 
F. Byrd’s huge apple growing and pro- 
cessing operations, and “Pioneer Citrus 
Processors Converts to Lo-Temp Frozen 


Concentrates” are other’ interesting 
stories. New product applications and 
developments and techniques in food pro- 
cessing equipment, written by leading 
technicians, round out a most informa- 
tive issue. Free copy may be obtained 
for the asking by writing to Mojonnier 
Bros. Co., 4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, 
Illinois. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


FLORIDA BLOW—A crop report re- 
ceived only Monday of this week, dated 
October 14, from Okeechobee, Florida, 
advises that “acreage and condition of 
fall bean crop at this time very good. 
About the same acreage as last year. 
Will start harvesting the first of Novem- 
ber. The tomato crop looks good in Flor- 
ida. The crop is about two weeks ahead 
of last year due to the hurricane in 
August 1949, which destroyed tomatoes 
planted at that time, necessitating re- 
planting. Acreage about 10 percent 
larger than last year. Should start can- 
ning by December 10.” At this writing, 
Thursday, the 19th, it’s impossible to get 
accurate information out of the area. 
Daily papers report fruit and vegetable 
losses in the millions—‘“Nearly 15,000 
cases of early fall vegetables such as 
beans, tomatoes, corn and celery valued 
at more than $2,000,000, were almost 
completely destroyed.” 


And not long before the above report 
reached us, we were in receipt of the 
USDA estimate that the 1950-51 Florida 
citrus crop would exceed last seasons by 
some 15 percent. (See New York Mar- 
ket). Early estimates of citrus losses 
vary from 5 percent or less in Polk 
County, the states heaviest producing 
area to 80 percent in the Davie section. 
Our guess would be that grapefruit, 
being further along and more susceptible 
to wind damage because of size and 
weight, would naturally be hurt more 
than the smaller fruits. Past experi- 
ence indicates that oranges can stand a 
pretty good blow at this time of the year. 
Meanwhile attendance at the Florida 
Canners Association Meeting at Palm 
Beach this week-end will undoubtedly be 
affected. By the grapevine we learn that 
canners. have withdrawn pending a sur- 
vey of damage. Before the blow, the 
market had weakened due to the outlook 
for the larger crop and expected stiffer 
competition from the frozen article. 
Reports have it that the “Originals” in 
the frozen deal have paid for their ex- 
pensive equipment and that prices will 
be considerably lower this year. That 
modus operandi, incidentally, pretty well 
takes care of newcomers at the same 
time. 


PRICE CONTROL — Out in Cincin- 
nati, Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, 
speaking before a convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains, told 
representatives that there is no need at 
this time for control. Herb E. Krimen- 
dahl, President of Stokely, in a round 
table discussion at the same meeting, 
said that there’s enough canned foods 
to go around, and an equally favorable 
supply outlook for frozen foods. This 
“favorable situation” he said, “is for- 
tunate for the industry since it prob- 
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ably will make Federal price controls 
on frozen foods and canned foods un- 
necessary”. He warned, however, that 
labor and other costs were on the in- 
crease and that as a result prices would 
undoubtedly be higher in 1951. 

The USDA summary of indicated pro- 
duction of crops for processing (canning 
and/or freezing) (see page 6) supports 
Mr. Krimendahl in his estimate of the 
supply situation. In brief the picture 


may be summarized as follows: 
1950 as % of 


Commodity 1949 10 yr. Avge. 
Green & Wax +1 —1 
Lima Beans —17 +85 
Beets +12 +40 
Cabbage (Contracted) ............. +52 +59 
Corn —30 
Peas +23 +10 
Pimientos +56 +300 
Tomatoes +5 —6 


Readers of these pages know that 
Northwest fruits were but a third of last 
year; that the National Apricot pack 
was nearly double last year’s small pack; 
that the Sweet Cherry pack but about 
60 percent of 1949; that the RSP Cherry 
pack was half again larger than last 
year; and that the Peach pack promises 
to be about average, based on California 
figures. 


U.S.D.A. report, just received, on 
frozen stocks in cold storage, tell the 
same story. It shows that 466,522,000 
pounds of frozen fruits were in storage 
September 30, compared to 355,552,000 
pounds September 30, 1949, and 434,789,- 
000 pounds of frozen fruit available 
September 30, 1950, compared to 368,- 
552,000 pounds September 30, 1949. The 
pack of frozen peas summarized on page 
... Of this issue is 86 percent larger than 
last year’s and an all time record. 


THE MARKET—The market is liter- 
ally as dead as a door nail. The buying 
fraternity has the jitters again, as the 
general impression that the war is over 
takes hold. Their efforts to get the can- 
ner to hold onto blocks ordered a month 
or two ago, are being met with the reply 
from the larger houses that they will 
cost more money later, and price lists 
with those provisions made their appear- 
ance during the week. Certain items like 
corn, tomatoes, tomato products, small 
sieve peas, and pumpkin are, of course, 
the exception, with interest in these re- 
maining high. There’s a wide variance 


of opinion as to the actual stock picture 
and the outlook for movement into con. 
suming channels. Some light on the stock 
picture may be expected early in Novem. 
ber when NCA and government statistics 
will be renewed. Meanwhile, canners are 
in excellent position to sit and wait, and 
many feel confident that the general pick 
up due to defense certainly more or less 
guarantees orderly movement of 1950 
packs at profitable though not profieteer. 
ing prices. 


FROZEN FOOD STANDARDS 


The Federal Register of October 4 
carries a notice that the Federal Secur. 
ity Agency proposes to establish defini- 
tions and standards of identity and fill 
of container for frozen fruits in large 
containers of 11 pounds or more. Inter. 
ested persons who appeared or filed 
briefs at the hearing held in April 1948, 
may file exceptions within 45 days of the 
publication of the proposed Standards. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Slow With Shipping Instructions As 
Sales Generally Grind To A Halt—Larger 
Government Orders Seen—Citrus Underway 
— Tomato Packing In Midwest Over— 
Maine Blueberries Offered — New Beets 
Offered — Shrimp, Oysters And Crabmeat 
Draw Attention — Salmon Unchanged — 
Corn Openings Up—Pea Market Tightens. 


‘By “New York Stater” 


New York, Oct. 20, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Demand for can- 
ned foods, with few exceptions, is quiet. 
Heavy buying during June, July and 
August, apparently covered trade re 
quirements, in many instances, for some 
time. However, the main feature is the 
inability of sellers in a number of cases 
to secure shipping directions. Large 
quantities of canned foods, already sold, 
are reported on docks, railroad sidings 
and in warehouses, waiting for these 
instructions, but there is said to be difi- 
culty in meeting drafts. What the out 


Size Cans 


PACKS OF PEAS BY SIZES OF CONTAINERS 
Compiled by Division of Statistics, N. C. A. 


No. 1 (Picnic)... 48 


Can to Case 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
8Z Short and T.... 48 408.975 1,219,354 1,751,498 2,936,991 
1,251,297 2,471,251 1,927,282 1,310,585 


127,679 4,980 


16Z, Glass 163,107 


25,412,409 $3,126,088 36,536,584 20,400,929 7,804,329 
8,212,448 
84,332 
95,789 


8,924,454 10,346,617 12,951,008 22,962,599 
2,614,568 
2,686,019 
134,774 


5,009,835 
3,087,799 


217,452 


2,651,071 2,481,517 


96.414 
262.639 { 122.986 


Totals 


80,180,834 88,145,888 39,929,153 33,995,779 24,446,054 24,944,874 32,725,536 
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come will be is a question that the trade 
would like to have answered to their 
satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, prices are quite firm, with 
no pressure to sell. First hands are not 
in a position to offer freely, especially 
of vegetables and fish, and this discounts 
the unexpectedly small buying interest 
at this time. ; 


THE OUTLOOK—Indications point to 
a larger Government canned food buying 
program as the Armed Forces expand. 
As to price movements, many feel that 
with the apparent shortages existing, 
especially in fruits and fish, the Govern- 
ment will bid above the usual commercial 
outlets in an effort to secure their 
requirements. 

Domestic demand may be slow for 
many weeks, it was felt in reliable quar- 
ters, inasmuch as many buyers were 
believed to have overbought during the 
general purchasing movement a few 
months ago. This followed the uncer- 
tainty over the International political 
position. 


CITRUS JUICES—The new packing 
season is underway with a few packers 
offering sweetened grapefruit juice at 
from 97% to $1.00 for 2s and $2.25 for 
46 oz. However, the larger processors 
are not expected to offer in volume until 


@ By our continuous pro- 
gram of breeding and 
selection. 

@ By careful inspection 
and supervision of our 
seed growing fields. 

By ourmodernlaboratory 
and trial grounds, where 
every lot of seed you 
buy is tested thoroughly. 


SEEDS SINCE 1845 
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around November 1. Meanwhile, there 
were offerings of orange juice at $3.30 
for 46 oz., blended 2s at $1.47%4, 46 oz. 
at $3.45 all sweetened, grapefruit juice 
sweetened at $2.25 for 46 oz., tangerine 
juice, 2s at $1.00, choice grapefruit sec- 
tions at $1.75 and broken at $1.70. The 
Department of Agriculture points to a 
larger production this year with the cur- 
rent forecast for 62,500,000 boxes of 
oranges, against 58,300,000 boxes last 
year, grapefruit at 32,500,000 against 
24,000,000 and tangerines at 4,800,000, 
compared with 5,000,000 a year ago. 


TOMATOES—Packing of tomatoes in 
the Mid-west is now about completed. 
Most reports point to an exceedingly 
small yield. Long rainy periods espe- 
cially during the season of late growth, 
and early frosts in many sections cut 
production sharply, it was revealed. 
Standard 2s were priced at $1.50, f.o.b. 
cannery, extra standards at $1.60-$1.65 
and fancy wholes at $2.25, all f.o.b. 


For fancy tomato juice sellers asked 
$1.15 for 2s and $2.40 for 46 oz., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

In the Tri-State area the pack was 
also completed. Many canners are 
entirely withdrawn, and while some may 
re-enter the market shortly, it was not 
felt that offerings would be substantial. 


Standard 303s, tomatoes, were priced 
at $1.35, 2s at $1.40, 24%s at $2.00 and 
10s at $6.75-$7.00. Tomato juice, fancy 
was quoted at $1.10 to $1.15 for 2s and 
$2.35 for 46 oz., all f.o.b. cannery. Cali- 
fornia packing is nearing an end with 
production expected to be well below a 
year ago. 


BLUEBERRIES — Offerings of blue- 
berries, f.o.b. Maine canneries, especially 
10s were extremely limited with some 
available around $15.00 f.o.b. cannery. 
There has been a tight supply market on 
this size for some time. For 2s in water, 
offerings were reported at $3.00 to $3.10 
f.o.b. 


BEETS—New York State canners are 
now operating on beets and expectations 
are that operations will expand inas- 
much as canning of other vegetables is 
about completed. The pack is expected 
to exceed last year’s output to some 
extent. Fancy cut 2s were offered around 
$1.00 and 10s at $4.30, with standard 
cuts 10 to 50 cents less respectively. 
Fancy diced was priced at $1.05 for 2s 
and $4.50 for 10s. 


SHRIMP — New pack canned shrimp 
was offered in buffet tins, f.o.b. cannery 
at $3.15 for broken wet, $3.75 for small, 
$4.25 for medium, $4.65 for large and 


BLOOMSDALE LONG STANDING 


Top quality, slow bolting. 


BLOOMSDALE DARK GREEN 


Quick maturing, Fine color. 


VIRGINIA SAVOY BLIGHT RESISTANT 


CORNELI SEED COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


BREEDERS & GROWERS 


October 23, 1950 


A Bloomsdale type, resistant to mosaic. 


MSDALE SAVOY RESELECTED & 


Very popular early variety. 
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$4.85 to $5.00 for jumbo, all per dozen, 
5 oz. tins. On the fancy cleaned shrimp 
sellers asked $5.25 for mediums, $5.75 
for large and $6.25 for Jumbos. 


OYSTERS AND CRABMEAT — New 
pack standard oysters, f.o.b. Gulf ship- 
ping point, were offered to the trade at 
$3.85 per dozen, buffet tins, 4% oz. 
American crabmeat, f.o.b. Gulf was 
available at $3.95 for 6% oz., clawmeat, 
dark meat, $4.95 for whitemeat and $5.95 
for Jumbo lump. 


CALIFORNIA SARDINES — There 
was continued firmness in sardines, with 
demand apparently broad enough to 
absorb the offerings. However, Southern 
California cannery sardine receipts were 
reported averaging heavy and some felt 
that this may result in an uncomfortable 
accumulation in the hands of smaller 
packers. Meanwhile, 1s tall were held at 
$4.25 for natural, with ovals, 1s tomato 
or mustard sauce quoted at $6.25 f.o.b. 
cannery shipping points. Northern areas 
report small runs with the market hold- 
ing firm. 


SALMON — The general market pic- 
ture failed to show much change from a 
week ago. There was an active demand 
for chums, probably induced by the scar- 
city of pinks, with buyers paying around 
$20.00 for talls and $12.00 for halves, 
f.o.b. Pinks, where available, were com- 
manding $24.000 for talls and $15.00 for 
halves. Reds are in extremely small sup- 
ply and despite this trend heavy Govern- 
ment requests are anticipated. There 
have been asking prices reported as high 
as $33.00 for 1s tall, with the market 
quoted nominally in most sections at 
$30.50 to $31.00 f.0.b. Coast. Red Cohoes 
are also scarce and the Government was 
reported as seeking stocks. Halves were 
quoted at $19.00 to $19.50 by a few sell- 
ers for small quantities with talls at 
$27.00. f.o.b. West Coast factors report 
fairly heavy receipts, but these are mov- 
ing out against contracts. Columbia 
River offers are decidedly small and some 
nationally advertised brands are entirely 
withdrawn. 


TUNA—Only a routine demand pre- 
vailed. Northwest albacore offerings are 
exceedingly small. For fancy solid pack 
white meat, f.o.b. Southern California 
cannery, the market was maintained at 
$15.000 per case and light meat, fancy 
at $13.50. Albacore, Northwest, solid 
pack was priced at $17.00. Japanese 
Albacore, fancy, 7 0z., spot was priced 
around $13.50 per case. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Small quan- 
tities of cling peaches, standard halves, 
2%s were priced at $2.50, with sliced at 
$2.55 to $2.60, and fancy at $2.90 and 
$2.95 respectively. Apricots, fancy un- 
peeled were quoted at $3.25 for 2's, 
choice at $2.90 and standards at $2.50 to 
$2.55. Fancy fruit cocktail, 24s, were 
offered at around $3.45 to $3.50 in heavy 
syrup, fancy pears, 244s, in heavy syrup 
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at $4.05 to $4.10, and fancy Royal Anne 
cherries, 24%4s, at $3.65 to $3.70, all f.o.b. 
cannery. 


CORN—Some interests figure that the 
U.S. sweet corn pack this season will 
fall below 20,000,000 cases. This small 
production was brought about by unsea- 
sonal weather, early frosts, and other 
factors. The pack last year was approxi- 
mately 33,138,000 cases, while there was 
a carryover of some 4,000,000 cases. A 
mid-west nationally advertised brand 
packer announced formal opening prices 
on their various packs which level was 
above their earlier shipment prices. For 
whole kernel featured brand, 12 oz., the 
asking price was advanced from $1.50 
to $1.65, while 303s cream style, was 
priced at $1.70, against $1.62 the previ- 
ous schedule. 


PEAS—tThe supply position continued 
to tighten while demand held well espe- 
cially for the fancy small sieves. For 
2s, 2 sieve f.o.b. Wisconsin, this asking 
price was around $2.50. Extra stand- 
ard 2s, 2 sieve was priced at $2.10 to 
$2.20. Standards 2, 3, and 4 sieves were 
scarce. Northwest packers were busy 
shipping against contracts. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Extremely Dull—Trade Feels Better 
About Citrus — Shy Away From Fruit As 
Supplies Back Up On Retail Shelves—Lim- 
ited Offerings Of Corn And Tomatoes As 
Demand Continues Heavy — Buyers Shift 
Attention From Salmon To Tuna. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 19, 1950 


» THE SITUATION —If there is any 
business highlight in Chicago this week 
it would have to be the spectacle of a 
market almost void of activity. Not only 
have the trade backed away from present 
sparce offerings, they are now trying to 
arrange deals whereby they can delay 
shipments of canned foods bought some 
time ago when the main buying objec- 
tive was to get under cover with little 
thought given to when and how all this 
merchandise would be paid for and han- 
dled. Now that the war scare has lost 
it’s effect this problem has come home to 
roost and in many cases become an acute 
one. In fact, it is the main reason for 
the slowdown in trading to it’s present 
stagnant stage and until inventories are 
down to a more normal level there is 
little indication the situation will im- 
prove. What trading is evident can be 
traced primarily to buyer’s interest in 
corn, tomatoes and pumpkin. Scattered 
offerings from the West Coast are 
attracting no interest as buyers feel 
prices are too high preferring to carry 
on with what they already have under 
contract until they can see more response 
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from the consumer at today’s prices. 
Most canned fish can be classified in the 
same category and while some vegetable 
items are in demand, not enough is. being 
offered to cause much activity. All in 
all it’s a pretty dull picture. 


CITRUS—With processing just about 
ready to begin in Florida, things are 
shaping up to where the trade feel this 
may be one item where they will have the 
upper hand. Much lower prices on frozen 
concentrate and a very large crop in the 
offing lead buyers to believe new prices 
will, of necessity, be much lower. This 
thought is evident by the recent spurt 
of aggressive merchandising of all citrus 
at prices at or below cost in an effort td 
clear the way for new juice. Grapefruit 
juice, which will be the first item avail- 
able from the new crop, has been offered 
at 97% cents for 2s and $2.25 for 46 oz. 
although such prices haven’t kicked up 
much activity as the trade prefer to 
move cautiously, feeling nothing can be 
lost by playing a waiting game. Prices 
on new orange juice will give us the tip- 
off on what to expect. 


WEST COAST FRUITS— While offer- 
ings of fruit items from the Coast con- 
tinue on the light side, inquiries from the 
trade have diminished to almost nil as 
the average buyer is growing more skep- 
tical of his ability to move the quantities 
already purchased. As always, when 
prices advance, there is considerable time 
lag between cannery levels and the retail 
shelf. With the latter price now up 
accordingly the movement is off to an 
alarming degree causing the prevailing 
cautiousness. As a_ result additional 
pear offerings from California at $3.90 
for 2% choice and $4.15 from the North- 
west are creating no interest. Prune 
plums, likewise, are dragging at $2.50 
for 2% choice and $2.65 for fancy. An 
occasional lot of choice cocktail at $3.40 
and cling peaches at $2.75 are finding 
few takers which is surprising in view 
of the active demand for both these items 
up until just recently. However, such 
reaction from the trade bears out the 
reasons given above for present market 
conditions. 


CORN — Most Midwest canners are 
offering only limited quantities of sur- 
plus corn preferring to allot against 
S.A.P. orders the small pack they have 
been able to accumulate. Demand con- 
tinues to run heavy, especially fer the 
303 size tin as many buyers have 
switched to this size in view of | igher 
prices. Where it can be found ‘ancy 
corn, both cream style and whole kernel, 
is held firm at a bottom of $1.50 fo» 303s 
and $1.65 for 2s. Ones are quoied at 
$1.10 for cream style and $1.15 for whole 
kernel with tens at $8.50 and $9.00. 
Fancy 12 oz. vacuum pack is extremely 
searce the last sale reported here being 
on the basis of $1.55. It looks nov like 
any buyer that doesn’t have cor come 
January 1st won’t have it at all. 
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TOMATOES—Buyers don’t have much 
choice in the matter of tomatoes and 
tomato products as reports reaching here 
indicate shortages in all canning sec- 
tions. Usually when the local crop is 
short they can turn to other areas but 
this year it appears not only is the Mid- 
west pack in sorry shape but similar con- 
ditions, although possibly to a_ lesser 
degree, prevail also in California, in the 
East and in the South as well. As a 
result buyers have scrambled for toma- 
toes from local canners with prices ris- 
ing steadily and offerings growing 
smaller. Standard twos are still avail- 
able at $1.50 but not in any great quan- 
tities. Extra standards, where they can 
be found, are firmly held at $1.65 for 2s 
and $2.40 for 2%s. Extra standard 14 
oz. catsup is now up to $1.75 with only 
a few sellers quoting while No. 10 tins 
are offered at $12.00 for fancy only. 
Apparently things are getting tough all 
over. 


CANNED FISH—It may be difficult 
to believe but salmon is still going up 
with the result buyers are turning their 
attention to tuna where prices are hold- 
ing steady. Tuna canners would like to 
hike prices somewhat but, unlike the sal- 
mon industry, are faced with imported 
competition which complicates matters 
for them. Fancy albacore halves are still 
offered at $16.00 with flakes at $11.50. 


Maine keyless sardines are available at 
$5.50 but the trade are content to con- 
tinue hand-to-mouth on this item. Cali- 
fornia sardine canners seem to be hav- 
ing difficulty with ovals at $6.25 and tall 
naturals at $4.25, apparently getting 
into the picture a little too late. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Quiet Continues — Crop Report Interests 
Trade—Shipments Slowed—aAIll Corn And 
All But One Item In Peach Line Withdrawn 
By Large Firm—Olive Openings Named— 
Tomato Deliveries Still Lag Behind Last Year 
—Southern California Sardine 
Catches Heavy. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., Oct. 19, 1950 


THE SITUATION — The California 
canned foods market continues very 
quiet, with many of the most important 
items almost unavailable. Canning oper- 
ations are almost at an end, with the 
exception of tomatoes, and rain or a cold 
snap could quickly bring these to a halt. 
The picking of olives for canning has 
been under way for several weeks in 
favored districts, but actual canning 
operations await the completion of the 


pickling process. The opening of the 
fishing season for sardines in the south- 
ern California area has brought about 
a sudden change in the canned sardine 
picture and pack figures are mounting 
rapidly. 


CROPS—The California Crop Report- 
ing Service reports that much of the ton- 
age of California fruits had been har- 
vested before October 1, with but little 
damage from the hot spell and showers in 
September. The commercial apple crop is 
still placed at 6,496,000 bushels, of which 
1,596,000 bushels were Gravensteins, in 
which canners are especially interested. 
This is about one-third less than the 
great crop of 1949 and well below the 
10-year average. Figs were about 75 
percent of a full crop, but the quantity 
of canning grade was light and the pack 
has been a light one. The grape crop is 
estimated at 2,298,000 tons, or well below 
last year’s figures, with growers in many 
instances receiving more than double last 
year’s price per ton. Production of cling 
peaches is estimated at 472,000 tons, this 
including fruit produced and culled out 
and not sold. The harvest of freestone 
peaches is estimated at 231,000 tons. 
California peach production accounted 
for more than one-half the production of 
the entire United States. The Bartlett 
pear crop for California is estimated at 
296,000 tons which equals the large crop 
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of 1947 but is about 14 percent less than 
the record crop of 1949. The fruit ran 
to unusually large size, increasing the 
tonnage over earlier estimates. Olives 
are estimated at 50 percent of a full 
crop, with the fruit sizing up well. 


SHIPMENTS—tThe shipment of can- 
ned foods out of canners’ warehouses 
has fallen off somewhat of late from the 
fast pace of the past three months. 
Wholesalers and retailers are now well 
stocked and some may be running out of 
ready cash to pay for immediate ship- 
ments. Anyway, canners are no longer 
besieged with shipping instructions, 
except on the most wanted items. 


PEACHES —A feature of the week 
has been the bringing out on the part of 
the California Packing Corporation of 
new price lists on Del Monte and fea- 
tured brands yellow cling peaches and 
corn for shipment to December 31. It 
is interesting to note that all items are 
withdrawn with the exception of whole 
spiced yellow cling peaches. This item 
in peaches is offered at $3.50 a dozen for 
No. 2% glass. The prices that have been 
named will apply on shipments made 
between October 31 and December 31, 
950 against earlier bookings. Buyers 
wishing to take advantage of the lower 
prices on contracts must furnish instruc- 
tions that will permit shipment before 
the end of October. The new prices on 
cling peaches are: No. 2% halves or 
sliced, $2.874%2; No. 303 halves or sliced, 
$1.80, and buffet sliced, $1.15. Standard 
No. 21s are priced at $2.52% for halves 
or sliced. 


OLIVES—A few canners have brought 
out opening lists on new pack olives. 
These prices are higher than those that 
have been in effect on the 1949 crop and 
most canners feel that they are too low, 
considering mounting costs. Since early 
in July some canners have been selling 
spot lots at substantial advances over 
the lists in effect for months. Some of 
these prices are higher than the new lists 
for futures. The increases range from 
40 cents to $1.00 a dozen, the latter on 
some of the very large sizes which are 
light in supply. By the time new pack 
clives are ready for delivery it is believed 
that prices will have become more firmly 
established. 


TOMATOES —Canners of tomatoes 
are keeping their eyes on weather and 
labor conditions and are not at all wor- 
ried about the market. The season was 
a little late in getting under way and 
deliveries to canneries lag behind those 
of last year, so only favorable weather 
during the next two or three weeks can 
boost the pack to within striking distance 
of the 1949 pack. One or two of the 
larger canners have not brought out 
opening lists even at this late date. Buy- 
ers are showing considerable concern 
over inability to get deliveries on items 
purchased early in the season and in 
some cases are offering a premium over 
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the contract price for immediate ship- 
ment. In several instances offers have 
been made to pay 50 cents a case more 
for tomato paste if deliveries are made 
at once. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
pack has changed in a surprising man- 
ner since the opening of the season in 
the southern California district. Both 
catch and pack were far below last sea- 
son’s record on the first of the month, but 
on October 11 the catch for the new sea- 
son had zoomed to 89,999 tons, against 
79,495 tons a year earlier. The latest 
report on canned pack show that on 
October 8 this amounted to 808,824 cases, 
against 947,275 cases on October 9, 1949. 
Since then last year’s record has been 
passed. Prices continue on the basis of 
$6.25 for 1-lb. ovals and $4.25 for No. 1 
natural, with sales still a little on the 
slow side. 


SALMON — Alaska red salmon is 
largely out of first hands and most of the 
business of late seems to be at $30 a case. 
Pinks are getting well sold up at $24, 
with chums coming in for more attention 
at $20. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Less Shrimp Received At Canneries—Report 
Of Exploratory Vessel. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 19, 1950 


SHRIMP—Landings of shrimp for the 
week ending October 6, 1950 were: 
Louisiana 2,982 barrels, including 1,663 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 1,324 
barrels, including 668 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 167 barrels, including 45 
barrels for canning; Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida 97 barrels; and Texas 6,305 barrels, 


. making a total of 10,875 barrels, which 


is 4,816 barrels less than were produced 
the previous week. Production increased 
in Mississippi, but decreased in Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Florida and Texas. The 
canneries received 1,330 barrels 
shrimp than the previous week. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 16,531 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending October 7, 1950. 
which brought the pack of the season to 
285,281 standard cases of shrimp of 
which amount Louisiana canneries packed 
159,726 standard cases and Alabama and 
Mississippi canneries packed 125,555. 

Louisiana has 14 plants canning 
shrimp and Mississippi and Alabama to- 
gether have 15 plants. 


EXPLORATORY VESSEL, OREGON, 
REPORTS—According to an announce- 
ment by the Exploratory Fishing and 
Gear Development Section of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Pascagoula, Missis- 
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sippi, the OREGON operated near the 
mouth of the Mississippi River between 
the 88th and 91st meridians. 


Observation on Grooved Shrimp: Fol. 
lowing a short period of strong winds 
last few days of August and beginning 
of September, the bottom water tempera- 
tures in 30 to 50 fathoms were generally 
a few degrees lower than in the preced- 
ing period. The larger brown shrimp, 
Peneus aztecus, 16 count heads-on, and 
larger were found to be most abundant 
in 32 to 34 fathoms; that is, in water 
somewhat shallower than in the preced- 
ing period. 

The OREGON caught 12 to 16 count 
shrimp for eleven hours in 32 to 34 
fathoms, about 15 miles west to west by 
south of Southwest Pass at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, on the night of 
September 14 at a rate of 240 pounds per 
hour. The depth, distribution and size 
of the shrimp were apparently the same 
in the areas immediately east and west 
of the mouth of the river but in Septem- 
ber the concentrations appeared to be 
greater west of the mouth. Although the 
brown grooved shrimp comes from 
deeper water, none were taken by the 
OREGON in more than 46 fathoms dur- 
ing September. In this September cruise, 
as well as the July-August cruise, the 
largest shrimp were found in the deepest 
water with slightly smaller shrimp in a 
few fathoms shallower. However, exam- 
ination of all the information available 
from these cruises shows a closer and 
more consistent relation between bottom 
water temperature and size of the 
shrimp than between depth and size. 
Studies are being continued on move- 
ments of populations of shrimp. 

The population of larger brown shrimp 
is outside the area now being worked by 
the shrimp fleet but is within range of 
the larger vessels of the fleet and can be 
worked with only small modification of 
the rigs (increase in trawling cable 
length) used in the locality. 

Miscellaneous Observations: Compara- 
tively little bottom suitable for trawling 
was found near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi in depths from 50 to 150 fathoms. 
One drag of 45 minutes duration in 195 
fathoms with a 40 foot shrimp trawl pro- 
duced 60 pounds of 28 count, heads-on, 
red shrimp Hymenopeneus robustus, 
along with 61 pounds of scrap. 

While a shrimp trawl was being: pulled 
on deck from 258 fathoms on September 
23, a school of tuna, not identified as 
to species, came to the surface around 
the OREGON briefly and sounied, ae 
companied or followed by silky sharks. 
Trolling was not successful. In_ this 
situation the service temperature was 
83.5 degrees, the temperature of 50 feet 
84.5 degrees, and at 100 feet 77 degrees. 
Observations such as this suggest the 
possibility that stocks of tuna may exist 
in the north Gulf but that they are col 
fined to cooler layers of water below the 
surface unless driven upwards by U 
usual circumstances. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1950— 8rd Annual 
Food Processing Meeting, Division of 
Food Science & Technology, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool . Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1950—Special Con- 
ference Tomato Color Studies, National 
Canners Association, 1133-20th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 4, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 12-138, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pyro. 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—43rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso. 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 


Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 
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